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QUAKERISM AS A FACTOR IN THE 

RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL 

WORLD. 

Perspective in history is affected not only by 
standpoints and distances, but also by the atmos- 
phere through which persons and events are re- 
garded. As Arthur James Balfour has said, there 
are intellectual and emotional climates, discernible 
in different ages and countries, which modify men's 
beliefs more than all possible logical reasonings. 
Every man being a microcosm, there are individual 
mental climates. Quite different e.stimates, there- 
fore, may be formed, among those who are now 
present, of the successive scenes which I wish to 
make prominent at the beginning of this lecture. 

I would throw, as upon a screen before us. three 
pictures ; two of them familiar to all readers, the 
third known only to those who wander among the 
unbeaten paths of religious literature. 

First, we behold Henry IV., the proud young 
emperor of Germany, standing, in January, 1077, 
for three days, barefoot, and c!atl in a hair shirt, in 
an outer court of the castle of Canosa, awaiting 
permission to prostrate himself at the feet of Pope 
Gregory VII.. and obtain remission of excommun- 



ication. Here we see the climax of the supremacy 
of the Roman hierarchy, on the claim of religious 
authority, over the secular powers of Europe.* 

The next picture is a great contrast. It is April 
1 8th, 1521. Martin Luther stands arraigned before 
an august tribunal of princes and prelates, the Diet 
of Worms. Refusing to retract anything that he 
had written, he says : " Prove from the writings of 
the prophets and apostles that I have erred. I can- 
not submit my faith either to the pope or the coun- 
cils, because it is clear as the day that they have 
frequently erred and contradicted each other. Un- 
less, therefore, I am convinced by the testimony of 
Scripture, or by the clearest reasoning, I cannot and 
will not retract.** Having, four months sooner, 
burned at Wittenberg the bull of excommunication 
of Pope Leo X., Luther now proclaims the transfer 
of authority from the papacy to the Scriptures, in- 
terpreted by every one for himself, according to 
plain reason. Out of this transfer grew the Refor- 
mation. 

Our third scene presents another contrast, also 
not without epochal significance. It is the year 
1649 ; the year in which Charles I. was brought to 
the scaffold, the year after the Peace of Westphalia 



* An early precedent for this wa5 the humiliation of the Emperor 
Theodosius, 360 A.D., by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, who compelled 
him to do abject public penance for a massacre at Thessalonica, before 
he would allow him to enter the basilica for worship. 



had ended the thirty years' war between the Cath- 
olic and Protestant powers of Europe, At Notting- 
ham, England, on the first day of the week, a 
minister is preaching to his congregation. A tall 
young man. of twenty-four years, with long hair, 
and bright, searching eyes, enters and listens ; as 
he listens, his soul burns within him ; until, using a 
liberty allowed by the custom of those unsettled 
times, he raises his voice in protest against the 
minister's interpretations. The story is best told in 
his own quaint and simple words : 

" I went," he says, " to the steeple -ho use, and 
when I came there all the people looked like fallow 
ground ; and the priest, hke a great lump of earth, 
stood in his pulpit above. And he took for his 
I text these words of Peter : ' We have also a more 
sure word of prophecy, whereunto ye do well that 
ye take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place, until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in 
your hearts.' And he told the people that this was 
the Scriptures, by which they were to try all doc- 
trines, religions, and opinions. Now the Lord's 
power was mightily upon me, and so strong that I 
could not hold, but was made to cry out and say : 
' Oh, no. it is not the Scriptures ; ' but I told them 
what it was. namely, the Holy Spirit, by which 
the holy men of God gave forth the Scriptures. 
whereby opinions, religions, and judgments were to 
be tried ; for it led into all truth, and so gave the 
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knowledge of all truth. . . . Now as I spake thus 
among them, the officers came and took me away, 
and put me into a nasty, stinking prison, the smell 
whereof got so into my nose and throat that it very 
much annoyed me.** 

Very intrusive and objectionable this young man, 
George Fox, must have seemed to that minister, 
those officers, and that congregation. Yet, obscure 
man as he was, did he not open a new chapter in 
religious progress ? Too soon it is now, perhaps 
it will be too much at any time, to say that he was 
as far in advance of Luther at Worms as Luther 
was beyond Henry IV. at Canosa. But Thomas 
Carlyle says, in Sartor Resartus : ** Perhaps the 
most remarkable incident in modem history is not 
the Diet of Worms, still less the battle of Auster- 
litz, Waterloo, Peterloo, or any other battle, but 
George Fox's making to himself a suit of leather. 
This man, the first of the Quakers, and by trade a 
shoemaker*, was one of those to whom, under 
ruder or purer form, the Divine idea of the Uni- 
verse is pleased to manifest itself, and across all the 
hulls of Ignorance and earthly degeneration shine 
through in unspeakable Awfulness, unspeakable 
Beauty, in their souls ; who therefore are rightly 
accounted Prophets, God-possessed, or even Gods, 
as in some periods it has chanced." 

* Really, however, a shepherd by vocation. 



Surely we find in George Fox the farthest, in- 
deed the farthest possible, adi"ance in Protestantism, 
so long as it keeps not the name oniy. but the 
character of Christianitj'. At a time when the 
churches were formal and intolerant, and many of 
the ministers were " lumps of earth " like him of 
Nottingham, we see in Fox a man of inflexible in- 
tegrity' and purity of life and purpose, endeavoring 
to turn men from ceremonies and the outside of 
religion to its deep, practical realitj'. Referencing 
and appealing for confirmarion to the Scriptures, he 
pointed them beyond the Scriptures, teaching them 
the communion of the soul with God, without 
ritual, and without the intervention of a man-made 
priesthood ; only the priesthood of all believers. 

This protest of George Fox came at a time 
when, as William Pcnn wrote. " England was a 
benighted and bewildered nation." After a hun- 
dred years of the Reformation, the theory of ■' but 
one true church " had not passed out of men's 
minds ; it has not passed away from half the 
Christian world yet ; but to discover the true ideal 
of that church had then already become as difficult 
as the search for the Holy Grail. Puritanism was 
subdividing into P res byte rianism and Independency ; 
Baptists, Seekers, Ranters, Anabaptists, Fifth Mon- 
archy men, and others, were going their various 
ways, persecuting each other, as opportunity offered, 
vith honest but unhappy zeal. One hundred .ind 
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seventy-six " heresies " were described and con- 
demned in a book printed in London in 1646. 
Some members of dissenting bodies, especially of 
the Baptists and Seekers, came very near to Fox 
and his associates in their understanding of Primi- 
tive Christianity ; indeed a number of those asso- 
ciates, coming from almost all ranks of society, and 
including several ministers of different churches, 
joined with these ** children of the light,*' as the 
people called them, because they had, independently, 
been brought to the same convictions as those which 
Fox preached so energetically, and which are known 
(though that name was never chosen by the Friends 
themselves) as Quakerism. 

What, then, is Quakerism, essentially ? Because 
it is very commonly misunderstood, we may best 
approach our definition by noticing what it is not. 
It is not Puritanism : although resembling it some- 
what in the ascetic limitations of its standards of 
conduct, and in making religion pervade the whole 
of everyday life. Unlike the Puritans, the Friends 
did not, from the beginning, consider their knowl- 
edge of religion to depend on the Bible alone ; nor 
did they resort chiefly to the Old Testament for pre- 
cepts and examples of action, so as to regard war 
as allowable under the Christian dispensation. Nor 
do they, like the Puritans, so interpret special pas- 
sages of the Scriptures as to accept those views of 



predestination which are commonly inchided under 
the name of Calvinism. 

Quakerism is not Mysticism : although it main- 
tains what has been most prominent among the 
mystics, — Thomas a Kempis, Tauler, Bohme, Mol- 
inos and Guyon, — belief in actual communion with 
God. If we accept Max Nordau's dictum, in his 
book on Degeneration, that there are two kinds of 
mysdcs, one kind including degenerates, certainly 
those who are so to be regarded must be such as 
hold meditation and spiritual contempladon to be 
the only sources of religious knowledge, constitut- 
ing the whole of the religious life. This, certainly, 
Quakerism does not ; since it accepts and reveres 
the Scriptures, as containing an authentic record of 
divine revelation ; also it adheres emphatically to 
the teaching of the Apostle James, that faith with- 
out works is dead. In regard to the Scriptures, 
Barclay, one of the earliest and ablest standard 
writers of the Friends, wrote : " We do look upon 
them as the only fit outward judge of controversies 
among Christians, and that whatever doctrine is 
contrary to their testimony may therefore justly be 
rejected as false." As to works, the Friends have 
always held that no religion is worthy of considera- 
tion which does not purify the heart and regulate 
the whole life. 

Quakerism is not rationalism. Lecky, in one of 
his able books, calls it a strangely -distorted ration- 
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alism. We affirm that it is not distorted, and it is 
not rationalism at all. The rationalist regards 
human reason as the final authority upon all sub- 
jects, including religion ; accepting or rejecting 
whatever claims to be true, inspired or not, upon 
the individual, or the clciss, judgment of its nature. 
The Quaker insists that while all truth conforms to 
right reason, our human faculties are not capable 
of a sound knowledge of divine things without 
divine aid. While, therefore, we are to use our 
reason as competent to determine the authority of 
what is claimed to come from God, either in the 
Scriptures or by immediate revelation, when we are 
sure of that authority, we ought to accept it, and 
what it teaches, experience showing that no devout 
and well-balanced mind finds reason to be contra- 
dicted^ though it is often transcended, by the real 
tenor, the clear meaning, of the Scriptures. 

Quakerism is not a speculative philosophical 
system. I cannot quote authors among the Friends 
upon abstract philosophy. But their holding 
agrees best with the Realism which was advocated 
by Dr. McCosh, which he wished to have estab- 
lished as the American Philosophy. According to 
it, we do not merely assume the existence of our 
individual selves, and infer that of a world of which 
our senses give us impressions, — we know the exis- 
tence of both. This is another phase, and a far- 
ther development, of Kant's Practical Reason. It 
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goes farther towards Locke's teaching than does 
even the common-sense philosophy of Thomas 
Reid. 

In the view of this philosophy, apprehension and 
cmnprehcnsion need to be carefully discriminated in 
our thought. One may be evident and certain, 
while the other is incomplete. Frequently as it is 
said and written that all knowledge, scientific as 
well as rehgious, or other, begins with some as- 
sumption, that is faith, it may be without hesitation 
affirmed that all faith begins with some knowledge. 
We know enough to trust the source or sources 
from which our beginnings of, and progress in, 
knowledge come. Balfour is undoubtedly right in 
asserting that very much of our ordinary knowl- 
edge is received on trust ; but this is not true of all 
knowledge ; and it ought not to be true of the 
fundamental basis, the comer-stone, of our religion ; 
as Paul the apostle wrote, " I know him whom I 

have believed :"* — nUaya/, u ncKiartuia. 

Dean Mansel, in his Bampton Lectures of 1 858. 
affirmed that a direct knowledge of God by the 
soul of man is impossible. This was based on Sir 
William Hamilton's dictum that " the unconditioned 
is incognizable." We wonder that the answer did 

• SBCond Episile lo Timolhy, chapter i, verae la. See bImi Paul's 
Firsi Episile lo the Corinlhians. chapler a. wersesg, 10, 11, Nopraten- 
sion wna ever made by (he Quakers of their having received a new 
gospel by tevelatton ; only a new revealing (unveiling, unfolding. mak- 
ing clear) of Ihe old gosprl. 
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not at once occur that God is not to be thought of 
as Unconditioned, but as Self-conditioned, All-con- 
ditioning. The Absolute Unconditioned is a mere 
figment of metaphysical abstraction. Frederick 
Denison Maurice replied to Mansel in a book with 
the title, " What is Revelation ? " In this he cor- 
rectly insisted that the Bible, from page to page, 
testifies that God has created man for the knowl- 
edge of Himself. 

This is genuine Quaker doctrine. Fox, Barclay, 
Penn, Penington, and others of their seventeenth 
century company, made it their foremost topic of 
teaching and preaching; with " demonstration of the 
Spirit and power.*' How thoroughly essential it is 
in the denomination is exemplified by the fact that 
in the Friends' Quarterly Examiner, which now 
represents the best thought of the Society of 
Friends in England, the leading editorial in its Icist 
number has for its subject, "The Knowledge of 
God." 

I must not burden this hour with an exposition 
of all the tenets of Quakerism. It emphatically 
recognizes and accepts Christianity as a supernatural 
religion ; not unnatural, as Balfour, in his " Founda- 
tions of Belief," and Drummond, in his **Ascent of 
Man," have lately shown, and as Professor Pea- 
body, of Harvard, did many years ago ; Christianity 
is the only truly natural religion. 
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Quaker Christianity swept away, without denuir- 
ring, everything that had accumulated in the 
churches by addition since the first Christian cen- 
tury. It was not content to be what some one has 
described as " a palimpsest, in which the original 
gospel has been written over with the elaborate 
systems of Alexandria, Hippo, Rome, Geneva, and 
Westminster." It recognized the value of ;il1 sin- 
cere testimony of the past, but made the most of 
the immediate experience of believers ; those who 
do as well as believe, according to Christ's teach- 
ing. Here we have a platform more secure than 
Balfour's, who says, in his summary of conclusions, 
that " no unification of belief of the slightest llieo* 
retical value can take place on a purely scientific 
basis, — on a basis, I mean, of induction from partic- 
ular experiences, whether 'external' or 'internal.'" 
If we add the word alone to this statement, making 
it read " from particular experiences alone," it will 
be sound ; otherwise, Balfour's foundations are left 
very weak. The strongest of all arguments for 
Christianity is that it does and im'^ stand the scien- 
tific test of experimental trial. " If any man will- 
eth to do the will of God, he shall know of the 
teaching, whether it be of God." Quakerism appeals 
to the three-fold witnessing of the Spirit, the Bible, 
and the Church ; meaning by this last word, very 
much what is understood by the consensus of the 
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churches,* the ** Christian consciousness ** of some 
writers ; although we cannot award to this infalli- 
bility, even on the old principle, ** quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus." 

Briefly, then, Quakerism will have no infallible 
pope ; no historic apostolic succession of conferred 
grace, gifts, or authority ; — all calling and fitting 
for, and guidance in, ministry being directly the 
work of the Holy Spirit ; no mass with Roman 
transubstantiation, nor sacrament with Lutheran 
consubstantiation, nor even Zwinglian commemora- 
tive celebration and communion of the supper ; only 
2i spiritual partaking of Christ's broken body and 
shed blood, cis He taught >yhen he said, '' The 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and 
they are life." No more water baptism,-^that was 
John's ; Christ's one baptism is " with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire." No more war; because 
Christ taught that we are to love our enemies ; and 
John the apostle wrote, '' He that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, for God is love." No more 
oaths ; as in words which cannot be otherwise 
properly understood, Christ distinctly said, '' Swear 
not at all." 

We cannot wonder that those whose non-con- 



* There is also, however, a local or particular sense of the word 
church, meaning a company of believers united in faith and principles, 
who seek together to find out and carry into action the divine will con- 
cerning them. 
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fonnit>% amid the high temperature of religious 
feeling of the seventeenth century, went .-io far, were 
persecuted, often to the death, in England and in 
New England ; at one time more than four thousand 
Friends being immured in English prisons, in 
which more than three hundred died ; and four being 
victims of the gallows in New England. Their 
non -conformity was very aggressive ; their preach- 
ers went to and fro constantly, in season and out of 
season, and their controversial publications were 
frequent and sometimes voluminous. It is wonder- 
ful, that with their belief in immediate revelation and 
guidance, so very few, hardly a donen in all, bc.sidea 
the insane delusion for a time of James Naylor, 
were the instances of what can with fairness be 
called fanaticism. Some New England historians 
for a time mistook the facts in regard to this ; nota> 
bly Ellis, in a book published many years ago ; in a 
volume issued a few years since, he vorj- candidly 
did them almost entire justice. 

Were the Friends the first, as discoverers, to hold 
and teach a totally non-sacramental and non- 
ecclesiastical Christianity? Were they the first, 
since the time when the books of the New Testa- 
ment were written, to accept and proclaim the wide 
truth that Christ is the Light that lightcth every 
man coming into the world? No. TJic Montan- 
ists in the second century were like them in insiat- 
on the actuality of the gifts and leading of Ihc 
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Holy Spirit. In the sixteenth century, Luther said 
that where the Holy Spirit does not preach, there 
is no church ; and Calvin wrote in reply to Rome 
that ** we know that the Bible is the word of God 
by the testimony of the Spirit of God ; the divine 
origin of the Scriptures is self-evident to the human 
mind when taught by the Spirit** In this he fol- 
lowed closely the words of Augustine, who said : 
'' It is the inward Master that teacheth, it is inspira- 
tion that teacheth ; where the inspiration and unction 
are wanting, it is vain that words from without are 
beaten in." The Euchites in the fourth century, 
the Paulicians in the seventh, and the Catharists in 
the 1 3th, were non-ritualistic bodies ; indeed, it is 
historically affirmed that from 500 to iioo A.D. 
almost or quite all dissenting sects rejected the sac- 
raments, believing Christianity to be entirely spiritual 
and practical in its requirements. Even in the old 
Eastern religions a mystical anticipation or dim 
recognition of the Christian doctrine so much 
pressed by the Friends, of communion of the human 
soul with God, appears, in the Samadhi and Yoga 
of the Brahmin,* and, atheistic as has become its 
modern interpretation, the Nirvana of Gautama 
Buddha. 

In three words, Quakerism, accepting with other 
orthodox denominations the divinity of Christ and 

♦ See Mozoomdar's " Oriental Christ." 
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■ his sacrificial atonement, with the necessity of every 
soul being born from above unto eternal life, is a 
spiritual, evangelical, and practical religion ; spirit- 
ual in its aspirations and worship ; evangelical, that 
is Scriptural, in its belief; and practical, not sacra- 
mental, in its manifestation and outcome. Such 
are its essentials. Incidental to these were its 
puritanical asceticism, rejection or neglect of the 
fine arts, extreme plainness of dress, peculiarities of 
speech, and uncourtliness (though never real dis- 
courtesy) of manners. These have had their place, 
were indeed very necessary for a time, to consolidate 
the Society as a body of aggressive reformers. 
But they were not vital, and have served an impor- 
tant purpose in their conspicuous peculiarity only 
until the principles of the body have, as now, 
obtained recognition as well as toleration by the 
other churches. 

After their first half century, in which the fiery 
zeal of Fox, Barclay, Edmundson, Burrough, Penn, 
and scores of other Quakers had gathered nearly a 
hundred thousand fellow-members in Great Britain 
and America, another era came for them. Internal 
organization and supervision took the place, largely, 
of evangelizing aggressiveness. As if appalled by 
the great solemnity of their principle of divine 
leadership in religious sen-ice, quietism crept over 
ihem ; and great attention wa.s given to discipline, 

, even in regard to matters of minorimportance. As 
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Bunsen said of them, they " formulated the absence 
of form, and so fell into decline." Overstress on 
the spiritual side of their doctrine, moreover, led 
some of their members to lay aside too much the 
study of the Scriptures. To this cause more than 
any other is ascribed the facility with which, as late 
as 1827, the Society in America was rent in twain ; 
a considerable number, still retaining the name of 
Friends, being, since that separation, nearer in their 
holding to the Unitarians than to the Early 
Friends, or to those then and since constituting the 
Society in England. 

Each generation, through the quietist period, 
upheld by precept and example a very high ethical 
standard; and furnished a number of spiritual and 
powerful ministers, some of whom traveled much, 
even in extended missionary journeys; but most 
of the active energy of the body was given to 
philanthropy. From the middle of the eighteenth 
century to nearly the present time, this has been 
their most constantly occupied field. They have 
been advanced leaders in several great reforms. 
William E. Gladstone wrote, in a letter to a Friend 
in May, 1895 : ** The slight numerical importance 
of your Society stands in singular contrast with its 
undeniable moral importance, and the numerous 
lessons which are to be derived from its history." 

War has been unwaveringly opposed by the 
Friends from the beginning ; although some of their 
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staunchest preachers and workers went to their 
ranks directly from Cromwell's army. The first 
protest against slavery by any religious body was 
that of the Friends of German town, Penna., in 1688. 
In England, the beginning of the great movement 
against the slave trade in 1 807 arose from a petition 
of the Society of Friends, which induced Wilber- 
force to bring the subject before the House of 
Commons ; and, twenty years later, another petition 
from them brought Sir Fowell Buxton into the 
field, with a vigor which obtained success not many 
years afterwards. 

The earliest American abolitionists were Daniel 
Pastorius, of Germantown ; Ralph Sandiford, who 
wrote a book against slavery in 1729; Benjamin 
ly, a very eccentric Quaker of Pennsylvania, 
ithony Benezet, and John Woolman. The last- 
named so charmed Charles Lamb with his charac- 
ter and style as a writer, that Lamb said, " Get 
John Woohnan's Journal by heart." Although 
William Penn owned slaves, he directed that free- 
'dom should be given them after a term of service, 
oUowing in this the advice of George Fox during 
his visit to America. By 1 776 the holding of slaves 
by Friends in Philadelphia and New York was 
prohibited ; it entirely ceased in New England in 
In 1787 there was not a slave in the pos- 
ion of a Friend anywhere in the United States. 
umane treatment of the Indians, signally in- 
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augurated by William Penn, has been exemplified 
by the members of his Society down to the present 
time, in the part taken by them in carrying out 
what was characteristically called the Quaker 
policy of General Grant, begun while he Wcis 
President of the United States. The Annual 
Mohonk Lake Indian Conferences, instituted and 
sustained by the wise liberality of Albert K. Smiley, 
a Friend, have done much good in promoting sound 
public opinion in regard to the treatment of the 
Indians. 

In the London Peace Society, Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, Aborigines Protection Society, and other like 
organizations, Friends have been among the founders 
and most active workers. During the Russian 
famine of 1891-92 almost all English donations, and 
large contributions from this country, were distrib- 
uted through Friends. Though never taking part 
on battle-fields as combatants, some of them have 
done excellent service, after two European wars, in 
abating the miseries which battles leave behind 
them. 

Father Mathew, the apostle of temperance in 
Ireland, was impelled to begin his work, which has 
had such extraordinary results in that country, 
chiefly through the urgency of William Martin, a 
Friend. The earliest institution for the treatment 
of the insane in accordance with the principles of 
science as well as humanity, was the Retreat, in 
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f York, England, under the care of Dr. Tuke, a 
Friend. In literary, scientific, professional and edu- 
cational work, the Friends have had a respectable, 
though seldom a brilliant, share. Besides the 
historic names of earlier times, William Penn in 
statemanship, John Dallon, the chemical philoso- 
pher, in science, and Elizabeth Fry in Christian 
philanthropy, the high-water mark of distinction has 
been attained by two members of the generation 
just passed : John Bright, English orator and states- 
man, and John Grcenlcaf Whittier, one of the most 
loved and surely immortal of American poets. 

But, as their numbers are hardly larger now than 
when George Fox died in i6go. how are we to 
estimate the influence of the Friends as a factor in 
the religious and social world f We may answer this 
question in the words of a Church of England 
clergyman, principal of a theological college, and 
prebendary of a cathedral. George Herbert Curteis, 
in his Bampton Lectures on Dissent, 1872. says of 
the Society of Friends : " It has been able, xvith the 
most extraordinary success, to infuse the spirit and 
essence of George Fox's teachings into the very 
veins (as it were) of the modem world. It has all 
but put down slavery ; it is on its way, I hope, to 
put down war." 

Many other influences, of great power, have 
been working through the modern ages to bring 

^Christian civilization to its present advances, 
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All that Friends can claim for their progenitors is 
that they have been in the van ; have anticipated, 
indeed, some steps of progress in the application 
of the ethics of Jesus Christ to secular affairs, and 
of His spiritual teaching to the churches. 

Curteis' way of putting it is, that they empha- 
sized, in their affirmations, what the Church of 
England has really taught, though not loudly 
enough, all along. It is against their negations, 
only, that he finds strong objection. Thus it is, he 
tells us, with their affirmation of the universal light 
of the Holy Spirit. Speaking of George Fox, he 
says : *' No small debt of gratitude is due to one 
who first (even amid some error and extravagance) 
recovered for us the true prominence of the third 
great section of the Nicene Creed.'* 

Another able and learned ecclesiastic, Dr. West- 
cott, Bishop of Durham, has of latter years shown 
much sympathy with the animus of the Friends ; 
especially in the part he has taken in a public 
movement for promoting the substitution of arbitra- 
tion for war in international complications. 

Dr. R. C. Gillie, of the Presbyterian Church, ob- 
serves that there is a manifest trend, to-day, towards 
Quakerism. **Their peculiar doctrines,'* he says, 
** are specially suitable to the time in which we live, 
and are in closest sympathy with the theological 
Zeitgeist (spirit of the age). What other denomi- 



nations have been feeling after and groping towards, 
they have possessed all the time.'* 

Strong commendation was given to the Quaker 
platform by Charles H. Spurgeon, in a discourse 
delivered in London in 1 866. He dwelt especially 
on the testimony to the spirituality of worship, and 
against ritualism ; against the sin of intolerance ; 
the abomination of war ; and the wrongfulness of 
oaths : also on the characteristic doctrine of the in- 
dwelling of God in believing and faithful souls. 

As to the universality of the divine Light and 
Power, by which not only those who know of the 
historic gospel, but others, everywhere, may be 
saved, by the ** essential Christ," as Joseph Cook 
says, spiritually known, we have good words from 
some of the greatest of the poets, besides Whittier. 

Thus Browning writes in Christmas Eve : 

' ' Take all in a word : the truth in God' s breast 
Lies trace for trace upon ours impressed ; 
Though He is so bright and we so dim, 
We are made in His image to witness Him : 
And were no eye in us to tell, 
Instructed by no inner sense, 
The light of heaven from the dark of hell, 
That light would want its evidence. ' ' 

Longfellow addresses his Song- of Hiawatha to 

those 

' ' Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human. 
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That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 

For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness. 

Touch God's right hand in that darkness 

And are lifted up and strengthened.** 

Certainly the spirit of our age is one of searching 
into the heart of things ; men of thought are every- 
where sifting precedent and tradition, " proving all 
things " ; looking for simple truth, which, like 
beauty, is, **when unadorned, adorned the most.'* 
Men to-day want reality in all things ; most of all, 
they need it in religion. 

Concerning ritual, two currents are observable, 
in England and in this country ; like parallel upward 
and downward currents in the atmosphere. One is 
that of the Anglican movement of Newman, Pusey 
and Keble, beginning at Oxford in 1833 ; the other 
is a widely increasing tendency, in almost all de- 
nominations, towards a higher appreciation of the 
spiritual element in connection, or coriiparison, with 
ordinances. 

Curteis, already quoted, writes thus of the Catho- 
lic (meaning not the Roman but the English) 
Church : " This she does say and has always said, 
that when occasion demands it a man may eat and 

drink the body and blood of our Saviour 

though he do not receive the Sacrament with his 
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, mouth ; she does cry, when the need arises, with 
St. Augustine, ' Crede, et manducasti ' ; she does 
allow, with Tertullian, that martyrdom for Christ is 
as good and valid as baptism ; with Cyprian, that 
' mere water cannot save a man, unless he have the 
spirit too ' ; and even with Justin Martyr, that many 
a heathen (like Socrates) is saved by the Redeemer, 
and is virtually a Christian, though he has never 
heard of Christ at all with the outward hearing of 
the ear." 

Very notably, also, it may be observed that 
Dwight L. Moody, the most successful in swaying 
multitudes of all evangelical preachers since John 
Wesley, refuses to urge or dwell upon water bap- 
tism or the communion supper in his preaching ; 
and that the even more wonderful though eccentric 
work of the Salvation Army gives no place to those 
rites at all. The strongest tendency abroad very 
clearly is, away from dependence upon, or magni- 
fying the importance of, forms in religion. 

Of the present attitude and outlook of the Society 
of Orthodox Friends as a body, I hesitate to express 
even what must be only an individual opinion. 
There are those who consider that the work of the 
Society has been already done, in introducing and 
pioneering reforms in the churches and in the polit- 
ical and social world ; that now it may and will be 
gradually merged into the other denominations 
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around it. If this be so, it is safe to say that it 
ought not so to be. 

In America a revival out of quietism began about 
thirty years ago ; the decline in the number of mem- 
bers was arrested, and a considerable increase has 
taken place, especially in our Western States 
(though not exclusively there) by additions from 
without. Much reason exists for believing that 
this reaction, needful as it was, has gone too far. 
Numerical expansion has not always been attended 
by increase in spiritual reserve and strength ; and 
important strongholds of Quakerism are, in some 
places, left without defence, under the adoption of a 
system of supported pastorates, with changes in the 
manner of worship. If those strongholds can be, 
hereafter, in another reaction, retaken and perma- 
nently held, the best days of the Society may be 
yet to come. 

In England, the weaker side of the Society, as to 
allegiance to its original standards, is seen in a ten- 
dency, especially among some of the younger and 
more highly educated men, towards rationalism. 
But there is a strength in the body in England 
which promises length of years, genuine life and ac- 
tive usefulness ; not now with the fervor of the sons 
of thunder of two hundred years ago, but with 
much of the spirit '' of love, of power and of a sound 
mind." One of the most potent modes of influence 
of English Friends is through their adult schools. 



conducted on the first day of the week in several 
cities, including London ; by which more than thirty 
thousand British workmen are reached and held, 
outside of all the " steeple-houses," yet within the 
fold of Christ. Another hopeful feature is the 
warm and fruitful interest taken, of late years, by 
Friends on both sides of the Atlantic, in foreign 
missionary work. Several members of the Society 
in Great Britain are members of the House of 
Commons ; and the voice of the body is not without 
consideration, in regard to important public affairs. 

But I would rather dwell, for a few closing 
moments, upon a conception of what the church 
of the next century ought to be, and the social 
world with it, if there could be a realization of 
what were, under his very simple and uncouth 
externals, George Fox's ideals. Uncouthness has 
no necessary connection with the reality or eleva- 
tion of religion. While it was almost absurd for 
Lord Beaconsfield to speak, as he once did, of the 
beauty of holiness being exemplified by the stately 
cathedrals of England, there is no incompatibility 
between holiness and beauty. 

My ideal Quaker meeting-house is to be, indeed 
some of them now are such, a simple but not rude 
or uncomely structure, standing, as Bryant has well 
said that " the groves were God's first temples," 
in the mid.st of noble trees; their shade and rust- 
ling leaves serving to compose worshipers to " the 
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silence of all flesh," and the birds among their 
branches warbling melodies as sweet, though word- 
less, as those of the Psalmist of Israel. These will 
accord well with voices now and then ascending in 
prayers or anthems of praise, with the spirit and 
with the understanding also ; drowned by no organ* 
peals, and uttered by no professional singers or sur- 
pliced choirs. There will be in that church no 
formal liturgy,t pulpit, altar, or baptismal font ; no 
one presiding rector or pastor, and over it no bishop ; 
but God-ordained and unpaid ministers, elders and 
pastoral overseers, tending jmd shepherding the 
flock. It will be a church not alone for worship, 
fellowship and edification, but also for works of 
abounding charity, and missions to the ends of the 
earth. 

What, then, will be the state, the community, 
the nation, in which such a church will thrive? 
Surely not a Russian despotism, nor a German 
constitutional empire or monarchy ; nor a Venetian 
or Florentine oligarchical republic ; nor an Athenian 
democracy, such as would ostracize Aristides and 
poison Socrates to death. Nor, again, will it be, 

♦Thomas Aquinas wrote, 1250 A.D. : "The Church does not use 
musical instruments, as harps and psalteries, to praise God withal, lest 
she should seem to Judaize." 

t " Sine monitor e, quia de pec tore oramus." So wrote Tertullian, 
near the end of the second century. Prayer and praise from the 
heart, and with the spirit, whether with the voice or in " expressive 
silence," is the good old order. 
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rith any closeness, patterned after Plato's Republic, 
V«3r the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. Still less can 
%it ever be a Bellamillennial mechanism of men, 
liappily impossible, but unbearable if it could be 
realized. It will be very far indeed from individ- 
ualistic anarchy ; yet it will be based upon no com- 
munism, or socialism, of Louis Blanc, Marx or 
Lassalie. 
I I am not fond of quoting from Walt Whitman j 

^^1 but a few lines of his may come in here : 



1 dreamed in a dream I saw a city invincible to the 
attacks of the whole of the rest of the earth ; 

I dreamed that was the new city of Friends. 

I am neither for nor against institutions. 

Only I will establish .... without edifices or rules or 
any argument. 

The institution of the dear love of comrades. 



It will be an American Republic ; with party rings 
and machine politics crushed out forever. It will 
realize, in the Christian sense, those words of 1793, 
not yet erased from the walls of Paris : " Liberte, 
Egalite, Fraternite." It will carry out and illus- 
trate the principle advocated by Benjamin Kidd in his 
book on Social Evolution ; that no civilization is 
permanently secure, and can undergo perpetual 
development, unless its intellectual resources and 
ethical motives are reinforced, animated and direct- 
ed by the supremest power in history, the open 
..Bible, Christian Religion. 
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If, in this discourse, my language has been that 
of advocacy and eulogy rather than of simple nar- 
rative and judicial comment, my excuse must be, 
that the body spoken of had its origin amid the 
fires of persecution and martyrdom, and has always 
since been one of the least understood and most 
commonly despised of religious organizations ; its 
room for exultation being only in its past, and its 
chief hope for the future that, even if, as a denom- 
ination, it should cease to exist, the vital truths and 
principles upheld by it may become more and more 
inwoven with the fabric of the highest and best 
civilization of the world. 
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